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UNCHANGED. 


By Eugene C. Dolson. 
While in her happy home she sees, 
With pride and joy, her children 
dear 
To manhood come, and womanhood, 
From year to year— 


Still, still, enshrined within her heart, 
One face can never older grow— 

The little child she loved and lost 
So long ago! 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


Henceforward in England women 
will be eligible not only as town and 
county councillors and aldermen, but 
The House of Lords 
struck out of the recent bill the clause 
making them eligible as mayors, but 
the of Commons it, 
and the Lords finally concurred with 
the Commons. The foreign delegates 
who have been in Boston during the 
past week have informed 
curious fact, not generally known in 
America, i. that in England mayors 
are elected not by the people but by 
the Town Councils. 


also as mayors. 


House restored 


us of a 


S., 


has been 
in Eng- 


An “Alliance of Honor” 
organized among young men 
land, for the promotion of 
purity. The active workers in 
young men themselves. The 
ment started in of the great 
wholesale establishments of London, 
but has spread all over the country, 
and bids fairs to become international. 
It only three old, but has 
already 170 branches, with 4,810 mem- 
bers. Each member promises to do 
his best to influence others. The Al- 
liance published 130,000 booklets this 
year. Its members supplied a volun- 
teer staff of ushers at the recent great 
memorial meeting for Mrs. Josephine 
E. Butler. 


social 
it are 
move- 
some 


is years 


Have you registered to vote for 
school committee? If not, do so at 
once, and invite your friends to do 
likewise. 
children in the Boston schools depends 
on what sort of a school board we get. 


Cleveland, O., has invited three wo- 
men to become “a visiting committee 
for all city institutions.” This com- 
mittee is established by the board of 
public service, and its members are 





bel Snow, a young physician, who has 
done much among the working girls 
of the city. From so efficient a com- 
mittee much practical work may be 
expected. Other cities would do well 
to emulate Cleveland's example. 


There are seventeen papers and 
magazines for women now published 
in Tokio. 


Are you planning to attend the an- 
nual State Convention of the Massa- 
chusetts W, S. A., at Worcester, on 
Oct. 24? 





The Michigan State Federation of 
Labor, at its recent annual meeting, 
passed resolutions in favor of equal 
suffrage for women. Mrs. Mary L. 
Doe attended as fraternal delegate 
from the Michigan E. 8. A. 


In Holland, a bill has passed the 
Second Legislative Chamber by a vote 
of 59 to 17, requiring the father of an 
illegitimate child to provide for its 
support and education till it is of age. 
The bill was introduced by the gov- 
ernment. In the Senate of Belgium, 
a similar bill has been passed to its 
second reading by a vote of 64 to 1. 
In many countries of Europe, the 
father of an illegitimate child has no 
responsibility for it whatever, and in 


France the law forbids any inquiry 
to be made as to the paternity of 
such a child. The growing protest 


against this injustice is beginning to 


bear fruit. 





WOMEN MINISTERS NEEDED. 


One of the English religious week- 
lies tells of an “astonishing” marriage 


service which lately took place in 
Somerset. The vicar was mumbling 
through the service with a_ thick 


/ 
tongue, when the young couple were 


The welfare of the 100,00) | 


| schools. 


horrified to hear him “We com- 
mit these people to the ground.” Not 
wishing to take their honeymoon in 
that direction, the bride burst into 
tears, and the groom protested 
a burial service was not proper for a 
wedding. Then the vicar turned over 
a few and began afresh with 
“IT baptize these ete. This 
dash of cold water on their joyful ex- 
pectations was more than the young 
stand, and they 

England has only one 
the United 


say, 


leaves 


people,’ 


couple could beat a 
hasty retreat. 


ordained woman minister; 


States has more than 3000; and among | 


that | 





‘fire that followed the earthquake. 


our 3000 there is not one who ever | 
came to a wedding too drunk to per- 
form the ceremony. If England has 


many such vicars, she would do well 
to ordain a few more women. 





A FEARLESS MAYOR. 


Plucky Tom Johnson has accepted 
an invitation to speak at the annual 
meeting of the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association, just when his re-election 
as Mayor of Cleveland is pending, and 
when he is facing a particularly hard 
fight, his opponent, the popular Con- 
gressman Burton, being backed by the 
whole influence of the administration 
at Washington. This does not look 
much as if Johnson were the time- 
serving politician his enemies have 
called him. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


In Seattle, the board of health has 
appointed three women among the 20 
physicians who have been made as- 
sistant health officers to inspect the 
They are Dr. Maud Parker, 
Dr. Mildred Purman and Dr. Meredith 
Marsh. Dr. Parker is a sister of Miss 
Adella M. Parker, the Washington 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the N. A. W. S. A, 


The sum of $8000 has been raised for 





not only “to report to the service/| the Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi fellow- 
board,” but also “to make recommen- | ship fund of $25,000. It will be used 
dations.” They are to have no salar-| {0 Tealine Mrs. Russell Sage gave 
ies, but their expenses will be paid. | g1990, and other contributions have 
The women selected to serve on this | ranged from $500 to $2. Dr. Putnam 
committee are all eminently qualified. | Jacobi, a prominent pioneer in the uni- 
They are Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe, | Versal a ae pa gage 
president of the Ohio Consumers’ reputation in Paris suk enone the 
League and prominent in the Staie | Ecole de Medicine to women. She was 
Child Labor League; Miss Myrta| the first woman admitted to the New 
Jones, Cleveland's greatly beloved so- | SOc Se 'eomsttal werk Gad meaical 
writings placed her at once among the 





cial settlement worker; and Dr. Mina- | 


| 





jthe working committee 


leading physicians of the 19th century. 
An early member of the League for 
Political Education of Women, the 
Equal Suffrage Association, and the 
Consumers’ League, she accomplished 
a noble work. The Women’s Medical 
Association of New York City (treas- 
urer, Dr. Eleanor Tomes, 136 East 30th 
street) invites the hearty and generous 
co-operation of all who desire to fur- 
ther the higher education of medical 
women of the United States. Among 
those interested in this memorial, 
whose names are on the list of honor- 
ary members of the committee, are: 
Felix Adler, Jacob A. Riis, William 


Osler, Nicholas Murray Butler, Seth 
Low, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Mrs. 
Henry Villard, M, Carey Thomas, 


Richard Watson Gilder, Dean Laura 
Drake Gill, Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, 
J. Y. Schurman, Miss Grace H. Dodge, 
Dr. Charles L. Dana, Dr. Howard A. 
Kelly, Ellen H. Richards, Dr. Emily 
Blackwell, Dr. Francis P. Kinnicutt, 
Mrs. Frederick Nathan. Members of 
are: Chair- 
man, Dr. Annie 8S. Daniel, 321 East 
Fifteenth street, and treasurer, Dr. 
Eleanor Tomes, 136 East 30th street, 
New York City. 





A. C. A. QUARTER-CENTENNIAL. 


Unusual interest attaches to the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnue, to be held in Bos- 
ton, Nov. 5-9, because it marks the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the socie- 
ty, In 1882 about a score of women 
met in Boston and organized what has 
since grown to be a large, influential 
body. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, now 
president of the Boston branch of the 
Association, and Miss Florence M. 
Cushing, chairman of the committee 
of arrangements for the coming meet- 
ing, both Vassar graduates, were 
among the original group of organ- 
izers. 

Mrs. Philip N. Moore of St. Louis is 
president of the whole Association, 
whose members are scattered through- 
out the country. Members from a dis- 


tance are making an effort to be in 
Boston for the anniversary. Among 


the speakers will be Mrs. Lucien Howe 
of Buffalo, President Van Hise of the 
University of Wisconsin, President 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr, Dean Talbot 
of Chicago University, Professors 
James and Palmer of Harvard, Pro- 
fessor Abby Leach of Vassar, and as 
the chief speaker at the large evening 
meeting, President Eliot of Harvard. 


One of the social features will be a} 


dinner at the Somerset Hotel. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Woman's Club House of San 


Francisco was totally destroyed by the 
cub 


this month new and beautiful 


house will be ready for occupation. 


When the New York City Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs meets, on Oct. 
18, aniong the reports one of special 
interest will be given by Miss Grace 
Strachan, chairman of the new depart- 
ment which has in charge the inter- 





But | 


FOREIGN DELEGATES TESTIFY. 





A large delegation from Great Bri- 
tain attended the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals that has 
just closed in Boston. As women have 
had the municipal vote in England | 
ever since 1869, and are also eligible | 
there to serve on many public bodies 
from which they are debarred in the 
United States, it seemed a good chance | 
to make some inquiries as to whether 
the results of municipal woman suf- | 
frage have been so disastrous as the 
conservatives in America predict that 
they must be. A letter was therefore 
addressed to a number of the more 
prominent delegates, asking 
questions along this line, 

Sir William B. Bowring, Baronet. 

Sir William B. Bowring, Baronet, 
president of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, has had an op- 
portunity to see much of municipal 
work in England, having served in 
Liverpool as councillor, alderman, and 
second Lord Mayor. He has also been 
a munificent contributor to the welfare 
of the city, and to many other good ob- 
jects. The Liverpool Post says that 
“he has throughout a long career given 
a high tone to politics.” Sir Wiliiam 
writes: : 

“Long experience in municipal poli- 
tics in England enables me to say con- 
fidently that municipal suffrage cer- 
tainly has not unsexed women, or 
made them masculine or disagreeable, 
nor do we find that municipal ordi- 
nances are less well enforced because 
women, who cannot fight, have a vote. 
We welcome women’s assistance in | 
municipal and social work of all 
sorts. The result of women’s labors in 
Poor Law administration is most bene- 
ficial, and universally recognized now 
with us. The great good result of wo- 


some 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth ad- 
dressed the recent National Prison 


Congress on “The Prisoner as a Man.” 

Ellis Meredith of Denver contributes 
to the Woman's Journal this week an 
interesting article on “Equal Suffrage 
in Practice.” 

Miss Kate Barnard, of Oklahoma 
City, was elected State Commissioner 
of Charities at the recent State elec- 
tion in Oklahoma. 

Miss Adelaide J. Thompson of Jef- 
ferson City has been appointed a mem- 
of the Missouri State Library 
Commission by Governor Folk. 


ber 


The Dowager Empress has issued a 
decree declaring the government of 
China to be a constitutional monarchy. 
The reign of this remarkable woman, 
who for years tried to crush the re- 
form movement that she now sustains, 
will. be regarded by future historians 
as one of the most memorable in the 
history of China. 

Miss Kerstin Hisselgren has been 
appointed by the Swedish government 
sanitary inspector in Stockholm. This 
is a new departure. Miss Hisselgren 
was sent to England by the govern- 
ment and the Frederika Bremer As- 
sociation of Women to study hygiene 
and public health. She took the course 
ot scientific hygiene at Bedford Col- 
lege for Women. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe wrote 
to an eminent U. S. Senator in behalf 
of a man who was suffering great in- 
justice. He replied: “I am much 
taken up with the plans for the bene- 
fit of the race that I have no time for 
individuals.” Mrs. Howe pasted this 


once 


so 


men’s taking part in polities, and par- |/@to her album with this comment: 
ticularly municipal polities, is the |“When last heard from, our Maker 
great advantage of interesting the|had not reached this altitude.” 


women, and particularly cultured wo- 
men, as to the women and children of 
our country, who after all constitute 
the large majority. The women’s in- 
fluence elevates in a marked way the 
tone of men’s general municipal and 
social work. This is of untold value 
to the State.” 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. 

Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, secretary 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, has been honorary secre- 
tary of the Charity Organization So- 


Mrs. Rosa Lewis, favorite “chef” of 
King Edward, has written on the sub- 
ject of how to cook for kings, and in- 
cidentally gives some good advice to 
other She new 
cooks to master the elements of their 
art before attempting elaborate dishes. 
She says there is a growing demand 
for intelligent cooks and for sensible 


cooking, 


cooks. advises 


Miss Anna T. Jeanes of Philadelphia 


ciety of London, chairman of the Com-/| has jately died, leaving a great for- 
| mittee of the Women’s University Set-| tune te charity. The bequest that is 
| Uement at Southwark, and for twelve | most discussed gives a large sum to 
years a member of the London Schoo! | gwarthmore College on condition that 
Board. To the question whether the | the students shall not take part in in- 
exercise of municipal suffrage makes | tereeliegiate athletics. Miss Jeanes 
women masculine and disagreesble, he | pejjevyed that these often stirred up 
replied: — and enmity, besides tempting 
“No, | have witnessed nothing of the | the young people to neglect their 
kind. Municipal business has not pre stg 
been mismanaged because women have | 
had a share in it. The women whom | The Maharani Bhadyanyi, who has 
I have worked with have, with very | lately passed away in India, is much 
few exceptions, been excellent busi- | 


ests of the women teachers of the city. | 


Miss Marion B. Fenwick of San An- 
tonio, Tex., has been asked to prepare 
for the woman’s club of that city, a 
paper on “Woman as a Citizen.”’ This 
indicates a growing interest in the 
question in the community. 





MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. 





The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. will be held in Trin- 
ity Church, Worcester, Oct. 24. The 
morning will be devoted to election of 
officers and other business. A luncheon 
will be served in the vestry, tickets 50 


cents. 
The afternoon meeting will open 
with a greeting from Mrs. Marble, 


president of the Worcester Association 
for Better Laws for Women and Chil- 
dren, to be followed by addresses 
from Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Hon. Alfred 
S. Roe, and others, and a Question Box 
conducted by Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

There will be a reception at Mrs. 
Marble’s from 4 to 6 P. M. 

In the evening there will be an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Duggan 
and a symposium on “Why I Am a 
Suffragist,’” by Miss Mabel E. Adams, 
Miss Edith Arey, Miss Frederica S. 
Cliff, Miss Quimby and other young 
women. The main address will be 
given by Miss Shaw. 

Make your plans to attend. 
cannot afford to miss it. 


You 


| So far as Great Britain 


| thing, though I am a strong Libeial 





regretted by both Indians and English. 


ness women. Municipal ordinances : : 
are not less well enforced, and there | She was known to be the adviser of 
have been no other bad results. As to} her husband, Sir Pertab Singh, the 
good results, my gy is con- gallant Maharajah of Idar, in his af- 
> educatic york scncon: | »,; , er 
fined to education work in | NOON: | rairs with the English government, 
there the results have been all for | ' 2 : . : 
good.” |and is credited with having inspired 
Rev. C. J. Street. | many “noble acts of statesmanship and 
Rev, Christopher J. Street, M. A.,| Patriotic services.” Her benevolence 
L. L. B., of Sheftield, England, writes: | in the great famine during the vice- 


I am surprised to learn that Massa- 
chusetts women have not a municipal 
vote. The objections to giving such a 
vote carry no real weight to my mind. 
is concerned, 
this vote is probably preponderatingly 
Conservative: but this aoes not disturb 
my conviction that it is the right 


myself. 

To your questions my answers are 
as follows: Municipal suffrage has 
certainly not made women masculine, 
nor caused municipal business to be 
mismanaged, nor municipal ordinances 
to be less well enforced. As to bad re- 
sults, there have been absolutely none. 
As to good results, women can and do | 
sit on our boards of guardians for the | 
poor, and education committees, and 
their humanizing influence there is in- 
valuable. I believe the courtesies and | 
amenities of debate would be im-| 
proved if women also sat on our town | 
and county councils, and some social 
problems would receive more and bet- 
ter attention.” 

Rev. W. G. Tarrant. 

Rev. W. G. Tarrant is the author of 
a number of hymns and _ religious 
books, and was for ten years editor of 
the Inquirer. He has been pastor for 
fourteen years of the Wandsworth 
(London) Unitarian church, and 
very active and devoted in social 

(Concluded on Page 158.) 





is 


| to 
) all 


royalty of Lord Curzon won his special 
commendation when he reviewed the 
relief measures, warmly commending 
the interest taken by some of the Raj- 
put rulers, and the devotion with 
which the Maharani conducted the or- 
phanage she opened as a relief measure, 

Mrs. Eliza F. Teas, school commis- 
sioner of District 117, Sussex County, 
Del., is the only woman commissioner 
in the county, and is believed to be the 
first and only one in the State. She 
is doing so well, however, that she is 
not likely to be the last. At the end 
of her first year, she has a fine record 
show. The school grounds have 
been graded and sown in lawn 
grass seed. The school building has 
been freshly painted, and a new flag- 
pole and flag provided. The school 
was kept open for nine and one-fourth 
|months, much longer than any other 
| Sussex school. The Wilmington News 
| says: “How Clerk Teas solved all 
'these problems and brought the air of 
refinement and progress all about is 
a mystery to the mere men commis- 
'sioners of Sussex. A campaign for 
women school commissioners and wo- 
|men to manage the schools may be in- 
| augurated in Delaware.” 
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TO EQUALIZE CONDITIONS. 





There are two ideals of statecraft, 
each important and timely. One of 
these seeks to increase the production 
of wealth by better applications of hu- 
man labor, by improved processes, by 
developing new and varied fields of 
industry; the other seeks to distribute 
the proceeds of productive activity 
as widely and equitably as possible 
among the producers. 

Hitherto the attention of the Ameri- 
can people has been turned almost 
exclusively in the former direction. 
Individually and nationally we have 
been engrossed in “making money.” 
Agriculture, commerce, manufacturing, 
mining, transportation, have achieved 
triumphs hitherto unequalled in the 
world’s history. In less than three 
centuries we have monopolized and 
partially utilized the vast resources of 
a virgin continent. As a result mil- 
lionaires abound, and multi-million- 
aires have made their sinister appear- 
ance. 

But the great body of producers 
have, so far, had very little share in 
this gigantic accumulation of national 
wealth. They own little nothing 
but their clothing and household be- 
longings, possessions which perish in 
the using. They receive and 
their daily, weekly, or monthly wages, 
they their weekly or monthly 
rents, they live from hand to mouth, 
and they leave their children, if they 
have any, no tangible inheritance 
whatever. In each generation only a 
very small percentage become people 
of independent means; a very small 
minority of men or women are their 


or 


spend 


pay 


own landlords or employers. 

Nor are the rich and “well-to-do,” 
as a rule, those who have created the 
wealth they hold. They are not the 
skilled mechanics, the inventors, the 
civil engineers, the workers in field, 
factory, or railway, the hardy fisher- 
men, the sailors, the farm laborers, 
the merchants, the book-keepers, the 
salesmen—not even the politicians. 
They are the men who have managed 
to get the control and management of 
some form of special privilege, nat- 
ural or artificial; —landed property, 
like the Astors; railroads and steam- 
ships, like the Vanderbilts and Gou'ds; 
oil refineries and pipe lines, like the 
Standard Oil Co.; sugar importation 
and distribution, like the American Su- 
Refineries Co.;—in every case 

form of monopoly. 


gar 
some 

This new order of aristocracy. these 
barons of an industrial feudalism, have 
practically taken control of the gov- 
ernment, and govern the governors, 
the Legislatures, Congress, and the 
President. Once in a generation some 
Jackson, Lincoln, Roosevelt 
superior to the smug commercialism 
of his day, and arouses a spasmodic 
and partial reaction. But it soon dies 
out, and the steady march of monopoly 
unabated. 


or rises 


goes on 


Sooner or later the taxed and de- 
frauded people will be forced to turn 
their attention the other ideal of 
constructive statesmanship, even more 
important than the production 


wealth—i. e., its equitable and general 


to 


of 


| pulpit a black gown, with some white 





distribution. They will discover that 
they are not enriched, but pauperized, 
by accumulations of capital in the | 
hands of a few, that it would be better | 
that the oil should remain in the soil | 
than be extracted to fill the pockets 
of Rockefeller, Rogers, Flagler, and 
their associates, that the real estate of 
New York had better have remained 
undeveloped for a generation than to 
have become the private perquisite of 
the “four hundred,” that the railroads 
and telegraphs and telephones had 
better have been more gradually de- 
veloped than to have become the prey 
of the Goulds, the Mellens, the Hills, 
and the Harrimans. Parties will arise 
to try to solve the difficult problems 
of an equitable distribution of wealth 
among the men and women who pro- 
duce it by their daily toil. 

How to equalize human conditions,— 
that will be the problem of future cen- 
turies and millenniums—the ideal of 
statesmanship. How to make the 
workers the owners of the factories; 








the employees and the public the con- 


trolling stockholders of the great in- 
dustrial and transportation corpora- 
tions, which are to do the work of the 
coming generations. 

In order even to approximate social 
justice, we must eliminate, as far as 
possible, every form of special privi- 
lege. Women must be placed on a 
political equality with men, wives must 
become equal partners and property- 
owners in the family, the great body of 
men and women must become intelli- 
gent sharers in public activities, in- 
terested factors in the industrial com- 
monwealth. 

How this ideal is to be attained we 
cannot yet clearly see. At best it 
must be a process of evolution. But 
we must begin by reducing special 
privileges as far as possible, and by 
holding their possessors to a strict ac- 
count of their stewardship. We must 
make men and women, rich and poor, 
equal citizens in city, State and nation. 

H. B. B. 





PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS AND OR- 
PHANS. 


Every day husbands and fathers are 
killed, through no fault of their own, 
in the performance of their daily du- 
ties. For instance, last Sunday, at the 
“LL” Road power station in Boston, 
two skilled workmen, Anderson and 
Sully, met sudden death, while prepar- 
ing to remove the immense e’ectr'e 
generator which furnishes power fcr 
the elevated trains. From some unex- 
plained cause, one of the glass insula- 
tors cracked, and the heavily-charged 
wires came into contact with the ra‘l- 
ing against which the men were lean- 
ing. Death was instantaneous. Mrs. 
Sully was informed of her husband's 


death while she was preparing the 
Sunday dinner. Their two children | 
were awaiting their father’s re‘urn, | 


He was the sole bread-winner of tke 
family, and in addition supported an 
aged mother. 

Imagine the condition of absolute 
destitution in which that mother, 
wife, and children are left! Yet this 
is only one of thousands of such cases 
of daily and hourly occurrence, Socie- 
ty gives pensions to the men who 
risked their lives in battle fifty years 
ago, and to the widows of those who 
fell. Why not to the widows and or- 
phans of men who, from no fault of 
their own, are deprived of life in the 
performance of daily duty? 

Why not? 

Simply because the Grand Army of 
the Republic are voters and exert polit- 
ical pressure in behalf of the former, 
while the latter have no one to repre- 
sent them. 

If the grand army of 
mothers had votes, their 
tives in the Legislature would enact ” 
law providing pensions for the desti- 
tute survivors of working men, who 
have died in their country’s service no 
less than did the veterans of the civil 
war, When women wake up tg the 
wrongs and privations endured by 
their less fortunate sisters, they will 
no longer be satisfied to remain politi- 
cal nonentities. H. B. B. 


and 
representa- 


wives 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Gertrude von Petzold, pastor of 
the Free Christian church of 
ter, England, preached in the Cop ey 
Square Unitarian church of Bo:ton 
last Sunday, Rev. Hannah Powell of 
Maine assisting in the services. Miss 
Petzold is young, stately, han- 
She wears in the 


Leices- 


von 
some and scholarly. 


urrangements about the neck ard 


shoulders that remotely suggest a sur- 


plice. She has had a successful pas- 
torate of three years at Leicester, 
where she conducts three services 
every Sunday. In connection with her 
church there is a Sunday schcol of 
2“o0 children. Every Sunday after- 
noon there is a special meeting for 


men, addressed by prominent persons 
—members of Parliament, doctors and 
lending citizens of Leicester. Once 
Miss von Petzold had Mrs. Cobden 
Sanderson come and address them on 
woman suffrage Every Wednesday 
evening there is a special meeting for 
women, run by the women of the con- 
gregation, with able women as speak- 
ers. This class or club has 230 regis- 
tered members, mainly working wo- 
men, and the attendance is much 
larger. Leicester is a very progressive 
town, and there is talk of placing two 
women on the town council at the next 
election, now that the new law has 
made them eligible. 

Miss von Petzold addressed the Con- 





gregational ministers’ meeting in Bos- 


ton last Monday on her impressions of 
America. She expressed her pleasure 
in the independence of church and 
State in this country, and in the 
friendly feeling that exists between 
different denominations. From Bos- 
ton Miss von Petzold went to Green- 
field, Mass., to attend a Conference, 
and thence proceeded to Washington, 
D. C., where she is the guest of Mrs. 
Lucia Blount. 


Miss E. Augusta Arizs, the capable 
superintendent of the Montana Dea- 
coness Hospital, has been elected lay 
delegate to the M. E. General Confer- 
ence at Baltimore. 


Rev. Frances E. Townsley is now 
assistant pastor to Rev. A. H. Harnly 
of the First Baptist church, Aus.in 
Station, Chicago. he is scon to pub- 
lish her autobiography. 


The new building for the Deaconess 
hospital in Boston is, according to the 
consulting engineer, the finest and 
best equipped of the seven new ho:pi- 
tals under his care. 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles of Gloucester, 
Mass., whose winters are devoted to 
mission work in the south, will attend 
the Universalist General Convention 
at Philadelphia this month. Wherever 
Mrs. Bowles goes, she finds work at 
hand, She recently addressed the 
State Universalist Convention of Con- 
necticut, and took part in the memo- 
rial meeting in Bosion to the late Rev. 
Dr. Shinn. At the Massachuseits 
Universalist Convention in Lowell, 
Mrs. Bowles made an earnest appeal 
for the better recognition of woman’s 
work in the church, and urged that 
women should be encourzged to enter 
the ministry, as a place for which they 
are well qualified. Her addie:s was 
received with warm applause. At the 
meeting of the Universalist Women’s 
Missionary Society held in connection 
with the convention, Mrs. Bowles of- 
fered resolutions in support of peace 
and arbitration, which were adoptel. 
Other women ministers present at the 


convention were Rey. Nellie M. Op- 
dale, recently installed as pastor uit 
Marlbero, Rev. Miss Cleveland of 


Hingham, and Rev. Miss Rocoe. 





WHITTIER HONORED. 


It is pleasant to read that the Pay 
State League lately made a pilgrimage 
to the birthplace of Whittier. It would 
be a still better way to honor the be- 


loved poet if the members of the 
League would work for the good 
causes which he advocated. Amcng 


these were civil service reform and 
woman suffrage. In naming over the 
reforms that still remain to be carried 
out, Whittier said, apostrophizing his 
country: 
“Alone to such as fitly bear 
Thy civic honors, bid them fall; 
And call thy daughters forth to share 
The rights and duties pledged to all.” 
Whittier up to the time of his death 
was an officer in the Massachusetts 
W. S.A. A. S. B. 





STATE REGULATED VICE IN HUN- 


GARY. 
A new system of State regulated 
vice has lately been introduced at 
Budapest. The Women’s Rights As- 


sociation protested vigorously, both in 
speech and writing. The Budapest 
Prophylaxis Society had a publie dis- 
on the in which 
many women took part. Many doctors 
and the workingmen, 
with the on 
this matter; but they could not move 
the city fathers. 


cussion question, 


also protested, 


as usual, sided women 


Ever since the new rezulations were 
introduced, there has been one string 


of blunders by the “morals police.” 
Respectable women have been most 
brutally molested. For instance, a 


fifteen-year-old sewing girl the other 
day stopped on her way home to look 
into the window of a sewing-machine 
shop. She was arrested by the police 
bad character, dragged vio- 
lence to the police station, locked up 


as a by 


all night with other prisoners, and 
next morning subjected to personal 
examination by the police doctor. 


From the first she cried for her par- 
ents, but got only the scornful an- 
“Such girls as thou have fine 
parents!” When the medical examina- 
tion had proved the child to be a vir- 
gin, her parents were sent for. They 
found her half dead with terror and 
anguish. The “New Life for Women,” 
published in Vienna, “Such 
scenes are enacted daily, and cry aloud 
every woman who takes part in 
public life to aid in urging the enact- 
ment of laws that shall prevent such 
brutality”—i. e., to secure an imperial 
law forbidding the municipalities to 
make such regulations. At present 
each city does as it chooses. 


swer, 


Says: 


to 
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work. In his address before the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston last 
Saturday, he made a special plea that, 
in work among young people and 
among the poor, more attention should 
be given to the girls. In answer to 
our questions, Mr. Tarrant wrote: 

Most women who take any interest 
as voters in municipal affairs are just 
as womanly as the rest, and as little 
disagreeable to meet as masculine poli- 
ticians. Those who have obtained 
seats on our local boards usually help 
the business. Obedience to law does 
not seem much affected one way or 
the other, Candidates have to try new 
forms of flattery; but more intelligent 
interest in affairs often quickens in- 
telligence in the home circle. 

H. Bodell Smith. 

H. Bodell Smith of Manchester, Eng- 
land, writes: 

I am surprised to find that women in 
the United States do not posse:s: the 
municipal vote. In reply to your 
queries, let me say: 

(1) The vote in England does not 
unsex the women who have it, nor 
make them disagreeabie or more mas- 
culine. The more they are themselves 
personally and practically acquainted 
with the duties of citizenship, the 
greater their intelligence and fitness to 
be companions of men and teachers of 
the young in the claims of public duty. 

(2) Municipal busine:s is not mis- 
managed through this exercise of citi- 
zenship by women. Women are al- 
lowed to be elected as representatives 
on urban district councils, parsh 
councils, as members of Pcor Law ad- 
ministration and public education com- 
mittees, and in every elective body on 


which they are placed, business is 
more efficiently done. 
(3) Municipal ordinances are not 


less well enforced in consequence of 
women having the vote, but better. 

(4) There are good results, but I 
know of no bad results. 

(5) Good results include more thor- 
ough consideration for sanitation of 
schools and protection of the health of 
school children; more humane t.eat- 
ment of girls, children, and aged pco- 
ple, under our Poor Law; more 
healthy public spirit amongst women 
themselves, with its healthy influence 
in the same direction on men; more 
self-respect among women; more re- 
spect of men for feminine capacity; 
and a more widespread educaticn in 
citizenship in both sexes, in old and 
young. 

As an ardent advocate of sex equali- 
ty, and a special student of municipal 
problems, and with four years’ past 
experience as editor of a municipal 
monthly, [ heartily wish you may soon 
win for women full and equal exercise 
of citizenship. 

W. H. Lamballe. 
W. H. Lamballe says he knows some 


women who are masculine and d’s- 
agreeable, but he believes that they 


are so by nature, and not because they 
have a vote. He adds: 

I have never known «any instance 
where the influence of women in pub- 
lic bodies has led to business misman- 
agement. On the contrary, fa one 
large center of population—over half a 
million—the woman's influence has 
been not only beneficial, but absoluie- 
ly necessary. For what can “mere 
man” know about clothing for women 
and girls? There are branches of ser- 
vice in all our public Institutions that 
woman alone can render. In Our 
Boards of Guardians, woman has been 
found of the greatest usefulness, and 
her womanly tact has in many cases 
saved the situation. 

Rev. Alexander Webster. 

Rev. Alexander Webster, pastor of 
a Congregational church in Aberdeen, 
Scofland, is a warm advocate of Par- 
liamentary suffrage for women, His 
house is regarded as the center of the 


movement in Aberdeen, and his wife 


is chairman of the local committee 
Dr. webster writes: 
(1) Does it unsex women? It 


brings out natural qualities in woman 
which otherwise would be dormant. 

(2) Is municipal business misman- 
aged in consequence? No. There are 
departments of municipal business for 
conducting which women sare specialiy 
fitted, and which they can manage bet- 
ter than men. 


(3) Are municipal ordinances less 
well enforced? Certainly not. The 
municipal spirit is purified and 


strengthened by woman's influence. 

(4) Has it any bad results? If 
know of no bad results, and cannot 
conceive of any. 

(5) Has it any good results? 
The rousing of woman's mind to po- 
litical consciousness; the direction of 
her sympathy to social development, 
and, in general, the exercise of co-part- 
nership with man is a great good. 

These questions were addressed to 
leading members of the Congress, in 


Many. 


total ignorance of their views. Among 
the whole number, only one “Anti” 


was discovered, and even he did not 
claim that municipal woman suffrage 
had had bad results, but asserted that 
it had had no results, either bad or 
good, leaving things practically un- 
changed. 

Compare the reality of municipal 
woman suffrage, as described by the 
English delegates, with the fancy pic- 
tures of it drawn by anti-suffragists 
in this country, and the contrast is 





both striking and amusing. Thus 
Representative Hayes of Lowell, in a 
debate in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture several years ago, said that if 
municipal suffrage were granted to 
the women of this State, it would be- 
come necessary to “set up an insane 
asylum and a divorce court in every 
ward of Boston;” the representatives 
of the M. A. O. E. F. S. W. have de- 
nounced the municipal vote for women 
as “the very worst and most danger- 
ous form of (woman) suffrage;” and 
when Jane Addams and 87,000 other 
Chicago women lately petitioned for a 
municipal woman suffrage clause in 
the new city charter, Mrs. Caroline 
F. Corbin, president of the “Illinois 
Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women,” pro- 
tested against it on the ground that 
it would lead to a general reign of 
free love! 

An impression prevails in America 
that municipal suffrage in England is 


limited to a few rich women. In the 
late debate in Parliament, Philip 


Snowden, M. P., said that a careful in- 
vestigation made in about fifty differ- 
ent localities, and covering 372,000 
voters, showed that over 82 per cent. 
of the women entitled to vote were 
working women. A. S. B. 





EQUAL FRANCHISE IN PRACTICE. 


By Ellis Meredith. 

The foreigner is generally welcome 
in the United States until it becomes 
known that he intends writing a kook 
about us. Then he becomes an ob‘ect 
of fear, hatred and suspicion, The 
most ardent admirer of Dickens, the 
most servile worshipper of Kipling, 
prefers to forget that they both wrote 
“American Notes.”’ 

To the rest of the world, the govern- 
ment which we believe so firmly estab- 
lished is still a problem. ‘The repub- 
lican form of government is still on 
trial, and there are many who doubt 
its permanence. They do not believe 
in the durability of the French Repub- 
lic. They point to the initiative and 
referendum as a tacit acknowledge- 
ment that the representative form of 
government has failed in Switzer.and, 
as it has failed to a greater or less ex- 
tent elsewhere. Ideal representatives 
can only be found among an ideal peo- 
ple. So long as the people are not 
ideal, money and promises of power 
and piace are likely to convert repre- 
sentatives into misrepresentatives. 

Direct legislation is merely a recog- 
nition of the fact that he wne would 
be well served must serve himseif. If 
we would be well governed, we can- 
not afford, as the biographer of cne 
celebrated American pcet puts it, to 
“early evince that distaste for politics 
that marks the better class of cul- 
tured Americans.” Either the better- 
class American must awaken to a 
sense of his duty as a citizen, or the 
government must pass entirely into 
the hands of professional politicians, 
who are often of low class, generally 
uncultured, and frequently not Ameri- 
cans. 

There is a story of an ancient city 





that was visited by a neighboring 
monarch. After sceing everything 
else, he asked to see the walls. He 


was shown its standing army. “Every 
man a brick,” said his guide, laconi- 
cally. 

This 1s the principle underlying 
every democracy. If the bricks prove 
faulty, if they refuse to take their 
humble places in a wall for the protec- 
tion of their country, if they shrink 
from the mortar that cements them to- 
gether, they will prove but a pcor de- 
fense to their country. Intelligent 
Americans admit that the system is 
not flawless, but with all its faults we 
believe it to be the best to be found on 
earth today. It is wiser to admit tit 
our government is still in the experi- 
mental stage, and apply to it the story 
of “The Ship That Found He: self.” 
Kipling tetls the tale of the anxious, 
fretting, frightened mechanism, when 
every bar and bolt and nut and sciew 
and plate is talking at once, and of 
the calm that follows when the sep- 
arate bits realize that all are but parts 
of one stupendous whole. Our Ship of 
State has not yet found herself, but 
she will do so. 

The same fears and criticisms that 
are expressed by the skeptic-al at home 
and abroad concerning republics gen- 
erally sare reiterated whenever the 
cases of the four true republics within 
our borders are brought up. Distrust- 
ing popular government when left in 
the hands of half the citizens, and see- 
ing much to warrant that distrust, 
their misgivings are doubled at the 
thought of placing this responsibility 
on all the citizens, “If half of them 
are so bad,” they argue, “what will ail 
of them be?’’—mvch as the Irishman 
sympathized with the unfortunates 
who had to sleep on feather-beds, when 
he found a single feather very hard 
and uncomfortable. 

Ifaving found much that is bad in 
most of the States, they turn eagerly 
to Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Ida- 
ho for the confirmation of their dis- 
belief in human nature. ‘Like the wo- 
man with the pieces of silver, they 
light their lamps, and sweep every 
corner diligently, and when they find 
a failure, a distinct flaw, they call to 
their neighbors to rejoice with them 
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over the unmistakable evidence that 
the nation is, or soon will be, lost. 

There is no argument against uni- 
versal suffrage that is not a stronger 
argument against a democratic form 
of government. 

It is urged that voting is a political 
privilege, rather than a right; but, 
even if we admit that this is true, it 
is plain that the moment we iestrict 
the franchise, we create a privileged 
class; or, as Talleyrand put it, “Tne 
moment we reject an absolutely uni- 
versal suffrage, we admit the principle 
of aristocracy.” This class may be 
privileged to vote, or not to vote, ac- 
cording to our point of view. But the 
question of privilege shrivels beside 
the question of duty, and the question 
of duty may be summed up under two 
heads: 

(1) Does our duty include good cit- 
izenship? 

(2) What are the duties of the citi- 
zen? 

We all know the answer to the lat- 
ter question. The good citizen up- 
holds the constitution at home and 
abroad, he votes, he serves on juries, 
hypothetically, and he carries arms in 
case of war, unless he happens to be 
a doctor, lawyer, judge, college prifes- 
sor or preacher, or is lacking one fin- 
ger, or is over forty years of age, or 
able to hire a substitute. 

Women have always upheld the con- 
stitution; they can and do vote when 
permitted to do so; they have served 
on juries, and in the case of an army 
of women invading our shores, it is 
quite probable there would be enough 
women to repel the foreign foc-esses. 
So long as men mate the wars, they 
must fight them, and so long as wars 
cost women lives infinitely dearer than 
their own, it cannot be said that they 
do not bear their full share of the bur- 
den of war. Women have served on 
juries occasionally in Wyoming during 
the last thirty-eight years; they have 
voted there. They served on juiies, 
both petit and grand, in Washington, 
before it was admitted to Statehood. 
In Colorado, while drawn by mistake 
several times, there has been but cne 

“instance of a woman actually serving 
on a jury. That was the case of Mrs. J. 
S. Sperry, drawn on a coroner’s jury in 
Pueblo, in November, 1899, to investi- 
gate the death of Frank Donzel!a, who 
had been killed at the Bessemer mill. 
She was a very acceptable juror. 

Most of the arguments against equal 
suffrage answer themselves cor each 
other, when put under the strong lens 
of the deadly parallel. Here are a few 
samples: 


Women are too Women know tov 
ignorant to be al- much already. 
lowed to vote. 

The family would They would vote 
be disrupted. just as their hus- 

bands do. 

Women would be Only bad, atheis- 
guided by the tie women would 
clergy. vote, 

It would unsex They are too pure 


and contaminate and innocent. 
them. 

They would be in They wouldn't 
favor of sumptuary  yote if they could. 
legislation. 

They mighut be in- Woman can al- 
sulted at the polls. ways depend = on 

man’s chivalry, se 
she doesn’t need 
the ballot. 


Manifestly, this is one of the cases 
where “You pays your money and you 
takes your choice.” The family wil 
not be rent asunder if man and wiie 
vote the same ticket, and the woman 
who wouldn’t vote if she cou:d, wl 
not immediately eliminate tobacco 
from the face of the earth. 

It is further alleged that women are 
as bitter partisans as men, but the 
facts in Colorado prove the contrary. 
Indeed, one of the bitter opponents of 
the measure has recently stated that it 
“is absolutely impossible to depend on 
the woman's vote.” She will stand by 
her party up to a certain point, but 
she cannot be terrified into voting a 
straight ticket if there are individuals 


in nomination on other tickets for 
whom she wishes to vote. This is a 
source of intense grief to the ward 


heeler. 

It is true that there are a few woizen 
who have no particular po itical con- 
victions, who wi.l vote for any parity, 
and work for it, under certain con.ci- 
tions—sometimes because they have 
an interest in some individual candi- 
date, sometimes because they are paid 
for their work. As to anything like 
a considerable purchasable vote »mong 
women, that is simply unheard 
of. And this mercenary woman 
worker is a distinct improvement o2 
the man who makes a living off poli- 
tics. He expects to pack primaries, 
stuff ballot-boxes, and lend himself to 
any nefarious methods which he him- 
self knows or which may be devised 
for him. The woman does legitimate 
work in registration, distributing liter- 
ature and getting out the vote. We do 
not admire her lack of political convic- 
tion, but we are sometimes forced to 
admire the thoroughness of her work. 

In Wyoming, the results of ejual 
suffrage have been distinctly geood. 
There is not a poorhouse in the State. 
The school laws were summed up thus 
by the Laramie Boomerang: 

1. The statute law allows no dis- 
crimination to be made in salary on 
account of sex, when the persons are 
qualified and the labor is the same. 

2. The compensation is the same, 
whether the teacher has one pupil or 
twenty. 

3. The school board of any district 
“has power to establish industrial and 
manual training schools in connection 
with the public schools, and kinder- 
gartens for children between 4 and 6 
years of age.” 

4. The law requires physiology and 





hygiene to be taught in a!l the com- 
mon schools. 

5. (This was at least six years ago.) 

Of 13 county superintendents of 
schools, ten are women, and three wo- 
men serve on the board of trustees of 
the University. 
-6. One-fifth of the teachers in the 
State University are women, and two 
of them are professors, having full 
charge of the chairs they represent. 

It gives the following statement in 
regard to the days when women served 
on juries,—a rare occurrence now, I 
believe: 

“One lady, Mrs. Pearce, explains 
that ‘women were called to serve on 
the jury because it was hard to get 
juries that would convict murderers 
and other desperadoes, public senti- 
ment being largely lawless and not de- 
manding their punishment. Chief Jus- 
tice Howe believed that women on the 
juries would remedy this, and his ex- 
pectations were fulfilled. One of the 
jurors was a minister’s wife, who 
used to gather the other women about 
her and put up a prayer for divine 
guidance in reaching a just veraict; 
whereas it is said that former juries 
had often decided their verdict by cast- 
ing dice.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 





The New York State W. S. A. will 
hold its annual meeting at Geneva, on 
Oct. 15, 16, 17, and 18. 

On the afternoon of Tueday, the 
15th, there will be the annual address 
of the president, Mrs. Ella Hawley 
Crossett, reports of officers, introduc- 
tion of presidents of new clubs, and 
the presentation of the prizes offered 
by Miss Mary 8S. Anthony, supp ement- 
ing the work of the school suffrage 
committee. Tuesday evening there 
will be addresses by the mayvr of the 
city, Arthur P. Rose, by the Rev. 
Dangdon C. Stewardson, president of 
Hobart College, and by Mis. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 

Wednesday morning 
additional committee reperts, and 
plans will be made for increase ot 
State membership before the National 


there will be 


| Convention, to be held in Buffa'o in 


October, 1908. In the afterncon Mrs. 
Mary E. Craigie, State chairman of 
legislation, will give an account of the 
work already accomplished, and that 
planned for the next Legislature. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley will speak on indus- 
trial conditions of women, Part of the 
afternoon will be given to the young 
people’s meeting, and the Susan B. 
Anthony prize essay of Rochester Uni- 
versity will be read. On Wednesday 
evening there will be addresses by 
Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, Miss 
Rose Schneiderman, Miss Leonora 
O'Reilly, and the Rev, Anna H. Shaw. 

Thursday morning will be given to 
business and the election of officers. 
In the afternoon Mrs. Harry Hastings, 
chairman, will report for the peace 
committee, to be followed by an hour 
of short addresses on the life and 
work of Miss Mary S. Anthony. In 
the evening the competitive prize es- 
say on “Woman’s Ballot a Needed 
Factor in Municipal Reform,” will ke 
read by Mr. Charles F. White of Cor- 
nell University. Mrs. Fanny Garrison 
Villard will speak on “The Hague 
Conference,” Pref. F. P. Nash o7 “An 
Italian Woman,” and there will be ad- 
dresses by Miss Caroline Lexow and 
Miss Harriet May Mills. On Friday 
morning there will be a business meet- 
ing, with the adoption of amendments 
to the constitution and resolutions. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, daugh- 
ter of the late Gerritt Smith, is the 
beloved honorary president of the Ge- 
neva Club, at whose invitation the 
convention is held, and her daughter, 
Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller, is the 
president. The Geneva society has 
over 300 members, 50 being prominent 
men of the city, including bankers, 
doctors, business men, and the profes- 
sors and president of Hobart College. 
Every year there is an annual “p‘azza 
party,” at the home of the Millers. 
One of the features of the State con- 
vention will be a reception at Loch- 
land, the home of Mrs. Miller. 

Mrs. Frances Roberts of Utien, re- 
gent of the D. A. R., Mrs. Cora D. 
Graham, vice-president of the W. C. T. 
U., and Mrs. Frank Shuler, president 
of the Western Federation of Women, 
will attend the State Convention as 
fraternal delegates from their respec- 
tive organizations. 


Ohio. 

The following call has been 
by the Ohio W, S. A.: 

Women vote upon equ:l terms with 
men in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and 
Idaho. Women of Kansas have muni- 
cipal suffrage, and, as Kansas has 
over 200 cities, this bit of suffrage is 
not inconsequent. Women have some 
form of school suffrage in 25 S‘ates. 
Because this is true, and because full 
suffrage has been granted to 30°/0) 
women of Norway this year, the, Oh‘o 
W. S. A. was never so full of courage 
and hope as now. Its officers invite 
you to be present at the annual con- 
vention, which will be held in the Cen- 
tral Christian church, Market s.Yeet, 
Youngstown, Oct. 10 and 11. 

If you believe in the principle of 
justice and equality, show that b<lief 
by attending. If you disbelieve, come 
and let us reason together. 

Among the speakers will be Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, president of the N. A. 
W. S. A.: Hon, Tom L. Johnson, 
Mayor of Cleveland; Mrs. Pauline 
Steinem, member of the Toledo School 


issued 


board; Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe, presi- 
dent Ohio Consumers’ League; Hon. 
W. B. Kilpatrick, Mayor of Warren; 
and Mrs. Neilie C. V. Heppert, Great 
Lt. Commander of the Ladies of the 
Maccabees. 

Delegates will not be entertained, 
but rooms may be secured in private 
houses for 50 cents per day and up- 
wards. Meals can be had near by. 
Accommodations can be had at hotels 
for 75 cents to $1.50, European plan, 
and $2.50 to $3.50, American plan. 

Delegates and friends wishing fur- 
ther information may address Head- 
quarters Ohio W. S. A., Warren, O. 

Harriet Taylor Upton, Pres., 
Bertha Coover, Cor. Sec. 





New Hampshire. 





The Annual Convention of the New 
Hampshire W. 8S. A. will be held in 
St. Paul’s M. E. Church, Manchester, 
Oct. 25. 

Rey. Anna H. Shaw, 
the National American W. 8S, <A., will 
be the speaker of the evening. A very 
attractive program has been prepared 
for the afternoon. Mrs. Mary I. Wood 
will be one of the speakers. 

Mrs. Jennie F. Niven, 2{4 Granite 
street, Manchester, is chairman of the 
entertainment committee. Lodging, 
supper and breakfast will be furnished 
free to all delegates and speakers. 

Reduced rates, one and one-half 
cents a mile, have heen secured. 

It is earnestly desired that a large 
attendance of both men and women 
shall be present to help formulate wise 
plans for the furtherance of the cause 
the coming year. 

Mary N. Chase, president. 

Mary E, Q. Philbrick, secretary. 


president of 





California. 


The Suffrage Amendment League of 
Oakland was organized recently at the 
home of Dr. Susan Fenton, 672 Four- 
teenth street. Mrs. Lillian Coffin, 
president of the San Francisco Equal 


Suffrage League, presided. Officers 
were chosen as follows: Mrs. Kate 
Robinson, president; Mrs. Adna A. 


Denison, first vice-president; Mis. §. 
C. Borland, second’ vice-president; 
Mrs. Ella Mitchell, recording se-re- 
tary; Mrs. Alma Kower, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Fiske Ray, treas- 
urer; Mrs. L. H. Cutting, Miss Frances 
Williamson, auditors. 

Mrs. Coffin spoke on “Purpose of the 
League and Methods of Work.” Rev. 
M, Allen, Mrs. William Keith of Beri e- 
ley and Mrs. I, N. Chapman of Alame- 
da dwelt on the importance of enlist- 
ing the prominent men and women of 
the city and the approval of various 
city organizations. 





li‘*nois. 

You will be glad to know that a 
“Civics and Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion” has been formed in Oak Park, 
through the persistent efforts of a few 
loyal “old timers,’ and the courage 
and enthusiasm of a large number of 
younger women, who, more and more 
every year, feel the injustice of wo- 
men’s disfranchisement. The _ initial 
meeting was held in the parlors of 
Mrs. F. L. Ball, on the afternoon of 
Sept. 21. About fifty ladies were pres- 
ent and were addressed in a most ef- 
fective manner by Mrs. Ella 8S. Stew- 
art, president of the Illinois E. S. A. 
About thirty ladies gave their names 
to the new association, and more are 
promised. P. M. B. 





Michigan. 





The 
igan E. 8. 
18-20, was a 
Charlotte 
ports. 

The meeting was preceded by a 
pleasant lawn reception at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Perry, South Sheldon 
street, and an executive board meeting 
followed by a “Fireless-Cooker” sup- 
per to members of the board and other 
out-of-town guests. 

On the first evening there were ad- 
dresses of welcome from Mrs. Gertrude 
Bates Prindle, president of the Cen- 
tury Club, and Mrs. Della Van Buren 
Flower, president of the Equality Club, 
with response by Mrs. May Stocking 
Knages; an address, “Political Condi- 
tions in Australia,” by Mrs. Jenny ©. 
Law Hardy, late of Melbourne; an ad- 
dress on “Education Vlus Agitation,’ 
by Miss Maud Thompson, Ph. D., De- 
troit, and one on “The Practical Dif- 
ficulties of Doing Things Without the 
Ballot,” by Rev. Caroline’ Bartlett 
| Crane, Kalamazoo. 

The next day there were addresses 
by Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, Detroit; 
Miss Martha Baldwin, Birmingham; 
Mrs, Florence J. Spaulding, Detroit, 
and other delegates, and a_ paper, 
“Public Welfare Work in Detroit,’’ by 
Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, head of the 
movement to secure public play- 
grounds and baths for that city. The 
discussion was led by Mrs, Kate E. 
Ward, Hiilsdale. 

The memorial service for Mrs. Emi'y 
B. Ketcham was in charge of Mrs. May 
S. Knaggs. 

The president’s address was given 
by Mrs. Gulielma H. Barnum, Char- 
lotte, and an address, ‘Units of Value 
in a Woman's Life,’ by Mrs. L. Annis 
Pound, Detroit. 

Rev. Jeannette O. Ferris of Grand 
Rapids spoke on “The Progress of 
Women in the Nineteenth Century;” 


23d annual meeting of the Mich- 
A., held at Charlotte, Sept. 
great success, and the 
Tribune gave excellent re- 








Mrs. Florence J. Spaulding of Detroit 
on “Why Women in the Home Need 
the Suffrage,” and Mrs. L. Annis 
Pound on “The Task of American Citi- 
zenship.” 

On the last day, Rev. Olivia J. C. 
Woodman, of Paw Paw, chairman of 
the Woman’s Work Committee of the 
Michigan State Grange, spoke on “Our 
Optics,” Mrs. Hardy on “The Suffrage 
Campaign in New Zealand, 1893—Aus- 
tralia, 1902,” and there was a sympo- 
sium—"“Why is America So Slow to 
Grant the Suffrage to Women?” in 
charge of Miss Martha Baldwin, Birm- 
ingham, with three-minute talks by 


Mrs. Jenkins, Mrs. Doe, Rev. Mrs. 
Haight, Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. Pound, 
Rev. Mrs. Crane, Mrs. Selle:s, Dr. 8. 


J. Allen and others. 

Mrs, H. R. Sylvester had charge of 
the musical part of the program. 

Officers and delegates were e'ected 
as follows: 

President, Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, De- 
troit; vice-president, Maude Thomp- 
son, Ph. D., Detroit; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Gertrude Prindle, Charlotte; 
treasurer, Mrs. May Stocking Knagegs, 
Bay City; auditors, Rev. Olivia J. C. 
Woodman, Paw Paw, and Geo. A. Per- 
ry, Charlotte; member of National Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Mrs. Gulielma H. 
Barnum, Charlotte; delegates’ to Na- 
tional Convention at Buffalo, Dr. 
Thompson, Detroit; Mrs. Jennie Law 
Hardy, Tecumseh; alternates, Miss 
Martha Baldwin, Birmingham; Mrs. 
Fern Richardson Rowe, Grand Rapids. 

It was decided to asx the coming 
State Constitutional Convention for 
the initiative and referendum. Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw will address the con- 
vention. 

Both Saginaw and Bay City have 
invited the convention for next year. 
The decision is left to the Executive 
Board. 





Maine. 





The Portland Equal Suffrage Club 
held its first meeting of the season at 
the cottage of Mrs. E. (. Ripley, Love- 
itt’s Heights, Sept, 21, at 11 A. M. It 
was a delightful oecasion. The day 
wus perfect, and the attendance large. 
After a social hour, a delicious lunch- 
eon was served. Mrs. Lucy Hobart 


| Day, the new president, presided over 


the program and business meeting at 
3 P.M. Miss Gail Laughlin spoke on 
her impressions cf the condition of 
women in the countries she has 1e- 
cenily visited, dwelling particularly 
on the suffrnge agitation in England. 
Deleentes to the State Convention to 
be held at Farmington in October were 
elected. 
Helen N. Bates, Cor. Sec. 





South Dakota. 


The State Suffrage Association met 
in the House of Representatives for 
its annual meeting, which closed Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 28. It was a most inter- 
esting convention, and plans were laid 
and perfected for another year. ‘The 
convention was addressed Tuesday by 
Miss Laura Gregg of Kansas, national 
organizer. Her address was inspiring, 
logical, and held the close attention of 
the audience. 

The following officers were elected: 


President, Alice M. A. Pickler, 
Faulkton; vice-president, Philena Ev- 
erett Johnson, Highmore; secie ary, 


Rose Bower, Rapid City; correspond- 
ing secretary, Florence Jeffries, Fort 
Pierre; treasurer, Mrs. Jennie M. Tay- 
lor, Sioux Falls; auditors, Ruby J. 
Stuart, Wessington Springs; Jane R. 
Breeden, Vierre; press superintendent, 
Jane E, Waldron, Fort Pierre. 

The’ following resolutions 
adopted: 

Resolved: That the South Dakota E. 
S. A., in annual convention assembled, 
reaffirms its loyalty to the principle 
that “taxation without representation 
is tyranny,” and that when the laws of 
this country are in accord with this 
eternal principle of justice, and not 
till then, will this be ‘ta government 
of the people, by the people and for 
the people.” 

That we rejoice in the fact that more 
women have obtained full suffinage 
during 1906 than during any previous 
year, through the enfranchisement of 


were 


all the women of Finland = and 
Norway; that now all the women 
of Australia and New Zen and 


have parliamentary suffrage, and that 
the English House of Lords has just 
joined the House of Commons in mak- 
ing women eligible as town and coun- 
ty councillors and aldermen. We a’so 
note that during the year Swedish wo- 
men, who already had municipal suf- 
frage, have been made eligible to mu- 
nicipal office; and that the women of 
Denmark have been granted the right 
to vote for members of boards of pub- 
lic charities and to serve on them; 
that municipal suffrage has been ex- 
tended to the women of Natal; and 
generous support given to equal suf- 
frage in the Chicago charter conven- 
tion, where municipal suffrage for wo- 
men only failed through the adverse 
vote of the chairman. 

That we will urge each member of 
our local clubs to pledge herself to se- 
cure one new member to either the lo- 
cal or State Association during the 
coming year. 

We give our heartfelt thanks to the 
members of the House and Senate of 
the present Legislature who gave voice 
and vote for the submission of our 
amendment, and for their courtesy to 
our representatives. Their acts will 





be to us a fragrant memory as long as 
life shall last. 

We express our warm appreciation 
of the generous courtesy of a large 
majority of the newspapers of the 
State in publishing suffrage news and 
notices of our convention. 

We give our grateful thanks to our 
National President, Dr. Anna H. Shaw, 
to our National Treasurer, Mrs. Har- 
riet Taylor Upton, for their substantial 
help and encouragement in our State 
work, and particularly for sending to 
us Miss Laura Gregg, whose work in 
convention and State is invaluable. 
We extend our thanks to the suffra- 
gists of Pierre and Fort Pierre for the 
warm welcome given us, for the fine 
arrangements made for the conven- 
tion, and for the comfort of the dele- 
gates while here, inc!uding the use of 
the House of Representatives for this 
convention. 

Jane E. Waldron. 


Wisconsin. 


The Wisconsin W. S. A. held its an- 
nual meeting on Sept. 23, in the As- 
sembly Chamber of the Capitol at 
Madison. The following resolutions 
were adopted: 

Resolved, That we congratulate the 
300,000 women of Norway on their ac- 
quisition of full parliamentary suf- 
frage, won in the year 1907. 

That we rejoice with the women of 
Finland over their newly-acquired vic- 
tory, and trust that the Czar will re- 
consider his threat to dispossess them 
of their right to vote. 





That we appreciate the labors of 
Florence Kelley and others who are 
working to abolish child labor, and 


trust that the time may not be far dis- 
tant when the children of this nation 
will be transferred from work places to 
schools, and the shame removed from 
us that we are the only great nation 
with a half million illiterate native 
children—we and Russia. 

That we heartity appreciate the 
stand taken by the leading women’s 
clubs and other organizations through- 
out our country in support of equal 
suffrage, and trust the time is near 
when a unanimity of opinion on this 
subject among women will bring about 
the desired result. 

That, while we rejoice in the grow- 
ing interest in our cause throughout 
the world, we deplore the action of the 
Legislature of our own State, and 
trust that before the next legislative 
session they will be able to interpret 
more clearly that portion of the Decla- 
ration of Independence which says 
taxation without representation is 
tyranny. 

That we pledge ourselves to work 
more faithfully for the cause during 
the coming year than in the past, that 
we try to secure new members for the 
society, and help in every way possible 
to make it a success, that we may be 
more worthy of our devoted and self- 
sacrificing president. 

A resolution was also adopted call- 
ing for Congressional action in favor 
of equal suffrage. 

Offivers were elected as follows: 

President—Rev. Olympia Brown, Ra- 
cine. 

Vice-president at large—Rev, H. Ly- 
man, Madison. 


State historian—Mrs. R. C. Luther, 


Madison. 

First vice-president—Miss Vida 
James, Richland Center. 

Second vice-president—Mrs. Madge 


Waters, Richland Center. 
Chairman of executive committee— 
Mrs. Etta N. Gardner, Platteville. 
Recording secretary—Winnie 
Bruenchenhein, Milwaukee. 
Corresponding secretary—Mrs._ B. 
Ostrander, Richland Center. 
Treasurer—Miss Gwendolen 
Milwaukee. 2 
listrict presidents: First district-— 
Mrs. Kate Taylor, Brodhead; second— 
Mrs, Grace Roberts, Lancaster; third 
—Mrs. Fannie Barber Nash, Lancas- 
ter; fourth—Miss Winnie von Bruench- 
enhein, Milwaukee; fifth—Mrs, A. Col- 
lins Hollister, Mukwonago; sixth— 
Miss Sara James, Oshkosh; seventh— 
Mrs. L. A. Barlow, LaCrosse; eighth— 
Mrs. H. Patchen, Weyauwega; ninth— 
Mrs. Nelson, Sturgeon Bay; tenth— 


von 


Willis, 


Miss Adan McCarthy, Rhinelander; 
e‘eventh—Mrs. Sylvia Rogers, Hay- 
ward. 

Press committee—Mrs. Clara East- 
land, Richland Center; Mrs. Maria 
Hanchett, Madison. 

Sditor of Citizen—Miss Lena B. 
Newman, Brodhead. 

Advisory board—Mrs. M. P. Dingee, 


Racine; Mrs. S. U. Pinny, Madison; 
the Rev, S. W. Truesdale, D. D., Madi- 
son; Mrs. E. A. Rose, Stoughton. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 





A friend in Arlington, N. J., writes: 
“Both my husband and myself thor- 
oughly enjoy every line of the Journal, 
and are proud of the unanswerable, 
logical arguments with which its 
writers answer our opponents.” 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Pro- 
prietors of the Woman's Journal, pub- 
lished in Boston, a corporation established 
by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum of 
—__—- dollars, to be applied by such Pro- 
prietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support and improve- 
ment of the paper. and the promotion of 
the principles which it advocates. 
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THE SUNRISE NEVER FAILED US 
YET. 





By Celia Thaxter. 





Upon the sadness of the sea 
The sunset broods regretfully; 
From the far, lonely spaces, slow 
Withdraws the wistful afterglow. 


So out of life the splendor dies— 
So darken all the happy skies— 

So gathers twilight, cold and stern— 
But overhead the planets burn, 


And up the east another day 

Shall chase the bitter dark away. 

What though our eyes with tears be 
wet? 

The sunrise never failed us yet! 


The blush of dawn may yet restore 
Our light and hope and joy once more, 
Sad soul, take comfort, nor forget 
That sunrise never failed us yet! 





A WIFE IN ENGLAND. 
(Under the Married Woman's Prop- 
erty Laws.) 

Mis. Sarah FE, Shaw of Meriden, 
Conn., was prompted to write the fol- 
lowing lines by reading Mrs. Florence 
Fenwick Miller's description of a 
wife’s legal status in England, in the 
Woman's Journal: 


England a wife may work, and 
work, 

May do her duty and never shirk, 

May wash and scrub, bake and brew, 


But can’t have shillings,—even a few. 


In 


( 

If she has a husband who made this 
vow: 

“With my worldly goods I thee en- 
dow,” 


The law steps in and says: “Oh, no! 
To the husband all the money must 


<o! 


“You are allowed to scrimp and save, 

To be housekeeper and nurse so brave, 

But to have a shilling all your own 

Is a bit of freedom we can’t condone,— 

“Unless outside of the home you stray 

And work for wages part of the day; 

You then may own the clothes you 
wear, 

And still the family burden bear.” 

English working 
away, 

And we'll rejoice with them some day; 


But women are 


They're singing a song that is not 
new, 

It’s. “The world was made for women 
too!” 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 

Miss Dorothy Tarrant, a daughter of 
the Rev. W. G. Tarrant of London, who 
has been heard with much pleasure at 
the International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals just held in Boston, 
has won distinguished honors in 
scholarship. As Philippa Fawcett 
some years ago came out “above the 
Senior Wrangler,’ so Miss Tarrant, at 
the recent examinations at Cambridge 
University, came out above all the men 
in the classics. Two years before, at 
London University, she was the only 
person to take first honors in clas:ics, 
the young man who stood highest tak- 
ing only third honors. Miss Tarrant’s 
photograph, which her father 
with pride, is as different as possible 
from the thin, round-shouldered girl 
student pictured by the conservative 
opponent of the higher education. She 
is tall and robust, and looks as if she 
might be a champion at baseball and 
all athletic games. Rev. Mr. Tarrant 
thinks it hard that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, though admitting women to 
their examinations, still refuse’ to 
grant them the degrees which some of 
them have so richly earned. Miss Tar- 


rant is only 22. 


shows 


Bryn Mawr opened its 23d academic 
year on Oct. 2. President Thomas gave 
a short address to the students. A 
number of new appointments have 
been made in the faculty. Professor 
Florence Bascom, professor of geology, 
has returned after a year’s leave of 
absence in Europe. 
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The Western College for Women at 
Oxford, O., opened its fifty-third year 
this autumn, with its dormitory 
accommodations taxed to the utmost. 
Miss Mary A. Sawyer, its dean and 
acting president, has been connected 
with the college for twenty years. At 
the last commencement, Miami Uni- 
versity conferred upon her the honor- 
ary degree of Litt. D. 

At this time, when all the colleges 
are just reopening, there especial 
interest in the following statistics 
from a recent issue of the Journal 
of Education: 

Barnard College, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has 303 students from New 
York State, 58 from New Jersey, 10 
from New England, 6 from Pennsyl- 
vania, 10 from the entire South, 5 
from the entire West. Since New Jer- 
sey is virtually a part of New York 
for such purposes, Barnard has 361 
local students and 32 from all other 
places. There is but one foreign stu- 
dent. This is 90 per cent. local, as 
against 48 per cent. for Bryn Mawr 
and 27 for Smith. 

Boston University has 327 women 
from Massachusetts, 40 from the rest 
of New England, 12 from the Middle 
States, 3 from the South, 12 from the 
West, and 3 from abroad. This is 80 


is 





per cent. local, or next to Barnard | laces, furs, jewelry ornaments, souve- 


College of Columbia. 

Bryn Mawr College of Philadelphia 
has 181 students from Pennsylvania 
and 10 from New Jersey, or 191 local 
students. There are 62 from New 
York, 27 from Massachusetts, 39 in 
all from New England, 40 from the 
South, 27 from Illinois, 14 from Ohio, 
and 71 from the West. This means 
191 local and 195 from other States 
and 14 from abroad, or 209 not local, 
or out of 400 there are 191 locals or 
less than 48 per cent. She is next to 
Smith, which has only 27 per cent. of 
local students. 

Chicago University is the only 
Northern college that draws any con- 
siderable number of women from the 
South. 

The University of Chicago has 1,429 
women from Illinois, 705 from other 
Western States, 292 from the South, 
87 from the East. This makes 56 per 
cent. local. 

Cornell has 277 women from New 
York, 13 from New Jersey, 43 from 
Pennsylvania, 38 from New England, 
299 from the South, 24 from the West, 
and 6 from abroad. There are 66 per 
cent, local, which places her among 
the local universities so far as women 
students are concerned, though far 
from ranking with Barnard and Bos- 
ton University, 

Mt. Holyoke College has 286 from 
Massachusetts, 229 from the rest of 
New England, 99 from New York, 36 
from New Jersey, 24 from Pennsylva- 
nia, 11 from the Southern States, 73 
from the Western States, 3 from 
abread. Her local students are 48 per 
cent., or the same as Bryn Mawr. 

New York leads all the States in 
the number of women in universities, 
having above 2,400, Illinois is second 
with nearly 2,400, and Massachusetts 
is third with 2,200. No other State 
comes anywhere near these three. 

Oberlin College has 256 women from 
Ohic, 258 from other Western States, 
19 from the South, 71 from the East, 
and 12 from abroad. This makes 40 
per cent. local students. 

Oberlin has more women students 
from foreign lands than any other 
American college. 

Radcliffe, of Harvard University, 
has 346 students from Massachusetts, 
16 from the other five New England 
States, from New Jersey, from 
New York, 5 from Pennsylvania, 11 
from the South, 23 from the West, 7 
from abroad. This means 83 per cent. 
local to Bryn Mawr’s 48 and Smith's 
27. Barnard has 90 per cent. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
has 370 Massachusetts students, 114 
from Connecticut, 36 from Maine, 29 
from New Hampshire, 19 from Rhode 
Island, 20 from Vermont, or 227 from 
New England outside of Massachu- 
setts. There are 282 from New York, 
81 from New Jersey, 66 from Pennsyl- 
vania, 38 from the South, 331 from 
the West. Only 27 per cent, are local. 
Smith leads all the colleges in the 
proportion of students from outside 
the State. Bryn Mawr is nearest, and 
she has only about half as many out- 
side students in percentage. 

The University of Illinois has 482 
wonien students from Illinois, 52 from 
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other Western States, 5 from the East, 
13 from the South. This makes 8&9 


| per cent. local, the same as Barnard 
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| 
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;}and Western Reserve. 


The University of Michigan has 464 


women from Michigan, 159 from the 
other Western States, 61 from the 
East, and 21 from the South. This 


makes 59 per cent. local. In this re- 
gard it distances all other State uni- 
versities, 

The University of Minnesota has 892 
women students from Minnesota, 51 
from other Western States, 2 from the 
South, none from the East. This is 
94 per cent. local. 

The University of Wisconsin has 
764 women students from Wisconsin, 
60 from other Western States, 3 from 
the South, 3 from the East, This 
makes 91 per cent, local. 

Vassar is the only Eastern college 
that draws any considerable number 
of women from the West. 

Vassar has 331 from New York, 105 
from New Jersey, 93 from Pennsylva- 
nia, 141 from New England, 51 ‘from 
the South, 218 from the West, and 9 
from abroad. There are 33 per cent. 
local, which places her next to Smith, 
Which has but 27 per cent. local 
students. 

Wellesley College 
Massachusetts, 117 from the rest of 
New England, 146 from New York 
111 from Pennsylvania, 71 from New 
Jersey, 38 from the South, 46 from 
the West, and 8 from abroad. This 
makes 38 per cent. local, which places 
her next to Vassar with her 33, while 
Smith has but 27 per cent. local. 

Western Reserve, Cieveland, has 234 
women students from Ohio, 15 from 
other Western States, 1 from the 
South, 12 from the East. This makes 
) per cent. local students, the same 
as Barnard. 


has 821 from 





SALE OF SECOND-HAND AR- 
TICLES. 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union of Boston announces a 
sale of second-hand articles, to be held 
Saturday, Oct. 26, to help women who 
have things of some value to turn 
them into money. Only a small com- 
mission will be charged. It is also 
hoped that other women having ar- 
ticles which they do not need, may 
contribute them to be sold for the bene- 
fit of a Loan Fund which the Union 
wishes to raise for use in its befriend- 
ing work. Should the sale prove a 





success, that is, should such articles as 


| 
| 
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nirs of travel, in good, salable condi- 
tion, be forthcoming, and purchasers 
as well, then other sales of this char- 
acter will follow at regular intervals. 
Persons having articles which they 
wish to sell, should apply for further 
information to the Social Service de- 
partment of the Union, 264 Boylston 
street. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





The New England Women’s Press 
Association will give a reception on 
Oct. 16, at Hotel Vendome, Boston, in 
honor of Miss Katherine Conway, edi- 
tor of the Boston Pilot. 





Rev. James L. Barton, secretary of 
the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, who has just returned to Bos- 
ton after spending six months in 
China, says that one of the most as- 
tonishing evidences of progress in the 
Chinese Empire is the Woman's 
Daily, published in Pekin. It has been 
edited and carried on for two years by 
Chinese or Manchu women, and _ it 
deals exclusively with matters of inter- 
est to women. In this woman’s paper, 
he asserts, there has been no foreign 
influence or aid whatsoever. It con- 
tains news of woman’s progress all 
over the world, urges the abolition of 
footbinding, and calls for the estab- 
lishment of schools and colleges for 
girls and women. Concerning the Eni- 
press Dowager, Dr. Barton says that 
she has used her influence to advance 
the status of women in China. ‘“Wo- 
men often appear as lecturers, and 


have taken active part in the anti- 
opium war.” 
Miss Edith Charlton, at one time 


editor of the Woman’s Page of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Express, has accepted 
a position as teacher in the domestic 
science department of Ames College, 
lowa. Miss Charlton is a graduate of 
the Mechanics’ Institute at Rochester, 
N.Y. She had three years’ work in 
household economics at Buffalo, and 
gave lectures and demonstrations at 
farmers’ institutes in Canada. 


* 


F. M. A. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FOOD FAIR. 
The New England Food Fair and 
House Furnishing Exposition, when it 
opens in Boston at Mechanics Build- 
ing on Oct. 7, promises to be the great- 
est exposition of any kind ever held 
in this city. As an exhibition of food 
products and house furnishings, it will 
be colossal. There will be more than 
350 exhibitors, and of these fifty are 
io give manufacturing exhibits. House- 
keepers cannot afford to miss visiting 
it, and it will take a day to see it. 
Its free entertainments will make it 
especially attractive. More than $25,- 
uv is to be spent in providing amuse- 
ments of all sorts, and the Ceylon gov- 
ernment is expending $25,000 more on 





courtroom the other day, before kiss- 
ing the Bible covered it with a dainty 
linen handkerchief. She did not in- 
tend to take any chances with germs.’ 

Marie Corelli has discovered that “a 
great majority of men of the present 
day want women to keep them.” Keep 
them from what? Clubs? Saloons? 
Theaters? Church? Corelli novels?— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

The new Australian navigation bill 
which has just had its first reading in 
the Commonwealth Senate imposes 
heavy penalties on any owner supply- 
ing bad or deficient provisions to a 
ship, and holds him responsible for 
the expenses of her distressed seamen. 

To live in the presence of great 
truths, to be dealing with eternal 
laws, to be led by permanent idea!s,— 
that is what keeps a man patient 
when the world ignores him, and calm 
and unspoiled when the world praises 
him.—Francis G. Peabody. 

The United Teamsters of America, 
in convention at Rochester, N. Y., 
adopted a resolution calling upon Con- 
gress to submit to the State Legisia- 
tures for ratification an amendment to 
the U. S. Constitution forbidding dis- 
franchisement on account of sex. 

The government of Alberta has de- 
cided to inaugurate a telephone sys- 
tem, and will supply any district or 
town at the lowest possible cost. The 
government will build and operate the 
line itself. In this it follows the ex- 
ample of Manitoba, and Saskatchewan 
is likely to do the same thing. 

Not many women of 86 years can 
sing, and it is remarkable indeed for 
one of that age to sing in a religious 
meeting for the benefit of prisoneis, 
but last Sunday Mrs. Lucy Perkins of 
New York led the singing in the meet- 
ing in Bangor jail, and sang a solo 
sweetly and feelingly, and with visible 
effect upon the prisoners.—Kennebec 
Journal. 

Following the recent assertion of 
the American economist, Prof. John 
Graham Brooks, that it costs the mid- 
dle-class American $25,000 to bring up 
and educate a boy—a greatly exag- 
gerated estimate—the English have 
been discussing how much it costs to 
bring up a girl, One English mother 
has announced that it cost her $37,500 
to bring up a girl to the age of twen- 
ty. 

The Boston Wage-Earners’ Central 
Club enters the campaign this fall de- 
termined to better its record of last 
year, when it was instrumental in de- 
feating one Congressman and electing 
13 out of 21 candidates indorsed for 
the House. Its platform declares, 
among other principles, for the initia- 
tive and referendum, direct nomina- 
tions by the people, and the “equaliz- 





ing of wages of both sexes in munici- 
pal and State employment, when per- 
forming equal work.” 

The forest service of the United 
States is collecting 50,000,000 seeds of 
forest trees in Wyoming, Colorado, 
Montana, Arizona and California, from 
the Douglas fir, Englemann spruce, 
western larch, incense cedar and yel- 
low pine. They will be used for bioad- 





un exhibit which will be entirely free. 
During the first two weeks of the 
exposition, the chief musical attric- 


tion will be the playing of the famous | 


United States Marine Band, Lieut. 
William H. Santelmann, conductor, an 
organization of 67 musicians enlisted 
government employees, said to 
be the finest band in America. It i 
frequently called “The  President’s 
Own.” For the last two weeks of the 
exposition the musical feature will be 
the peerless Banda Roma of 65 musi- 
cians direct from Rome. With them 
will come the Metropolitan Grand 


as 


Opera Quartet, a group of singers who | 


have won fame in Metropolitan Grand 
Opera. During the entire exposition 
the Imperial Ladies’ Orchestra will 
play in Exhibition Hall. 

In the children’s department there 
will be a theatre and many other at- 
tractive features. Daily lectures will 
be given in the women’s department. 

Oct. 15 will be “Suffrage Day,” with 
addresses by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
and others. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


There are 1500 children in London 


workhouses whose fathers cannot be 
traced. 
Mrs. Julia A. Duff announces that 


she will be a candidate for the Boston 
school board again this year. 

What we need to sound in the ears 
of girlhood is to be brave, and in the 
ears of boyhood to be gentle.—Frances 
E. Willard. 

A canal from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico could be completed for 
$27,000,000, one-fourth of the annual 
appropriation for our big and largely 
useless navy. 

Miss Annie Hall of Cincinnati pro- 
poses to return to the government fif- 
teen thousand dollars which a grate- 
ful nation paid to her father, an Arctic 
explorer, for manuscripts and charts 
of the frozen north. 

Dr. Ishimi Mamikawa, a Japanese 
student of the census in this country, 
has a plan to tax every unmarried 
man over twenty-one years of age and 
turn the proceeds over to a fund for 
working girls. 

An electrically-rocked cradle is one 
of the latest devices. A plug and flexi- 
ble cord are attached to a convenient 
lamp socket and a turn of the button 
rocks the cradle. A tiny switch gov- 
erns the speed. 


An exchange remarks: “She was a 





sensible old lady who in a _ Boston 


cast sowing and for planting in forest 
| service nurseries. The broadcast sow- 
|ing will be experimental, to test the 
| extent to which this method of renew- 
| ing the forest in denuded lands of the 
| west can be used. 

The Massachusetts Single Tax 
League will give a dinner at Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple, Oct. 14, at 6 P. 
M. Mr. Fillebrown, president of the 
league, will present an illustration of 
the fact that ‘the selling value of land 
| is an untaxed value.” Hon. John L. 
| Bates, Prof. Borden P. Bowne, Prof. 
|C. J. Bullock, Prof. F. Spencer Batd- 
| win, Rt. Rev. Wm. Byrne, Prof. T. N. 
| Carver, Col. Albert Clarke, Mr. J. M. 
|W. Hall and Prof, Albert Bushnell 
| Hart are expected to make five min- 
ute speeches. For tickets (50 cents) or 
information, address C, B. Fillebrown, 
68 Essex street, Boston. 


The Dutchess Co. (N. Y.) W. C. T. 
U., at its recent convention, adopted 
resolutions pledging all the members 
to support the equal suffrage move- 
ment and to do everything in their 
power to defeat candidates for office 
who do not favor the ballot for wo- 
men. This was the result of an ener- 
getic speech by E. E. C. Lane, who 
scouted the objection sometimes made 
by women that they have not time, 
and said: “Truly, it does take a lot of 
time to drop a ballot into the ballot 
box. The same woman had just learned 
a ‘lovely’ lace pattern which took for- 
ty-five minutes to make a single scal- 
lop, an inch wide. . . The question, 
it seems to me, is becoming more-and 
more not ‘Do we want the ballot?’ but 
rather ‘Is it not our duty?’”’ 


Mrs. Bertha S. Papazian is winning 
high praise as a dramatic and poetic 
reader. Her specialties are Percy 
Mackaye’s “Jeanne d’Are,” and Tol- 
stoy’s comedy, “The Fruits of Enlight- 





enment.” Mrs. Charles G. Ames writes 
of her reading of the former, at the 
Church of the Disciples in this city: 
“Her audience forgot her and forgot 
themselves, and were moved most 
powerfully by an emotion too deep 
for expression. Her modulation of 
voice was delightful, and her gestures 
true, but they were subordinated to 
the interpretation of her part, and for- 
gotten in the wonderful conceptions 
brought so vividly to her hearers. I 
am most glad to say how highly I. es- 
teem her genius and her training for 
this work.” Mrs. Papazian may be ad- 
dressed at 991 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

About two hundred trained nurses 
attended Wallack’s Theatre in New 
York the other day, as guests of the 
management. The occasion was ar 
ranged as a compliment to Miss 
Elene Foster, who takes the part of 
Molly Kelly, the trained nurse, in 
“The Time, the Place and the Girl.” 
Miss Foster is a _ graduate nurse, 


The women of Burmah have more 
freedom in both public and private life 
than the women of America and Eng- 
land, according to Charles Edward 
Russell, who gives some interesting 
details concerning them in Harper’s 
Magazine for October. He says that if 
the Burmese women had the franchise, 
as oddly enough they have not, they 
would run the entire country, since, as 
it is now, they almost do so. ‘In pub- 
lic,” writes Mr. Russell, “they appear 
on equal terms with their husbands; 
they are not property, but partners; 
they manage their households, finance 
the family, and do most of the business 
that is done in Burmah by Burmans.” 





HUMOROUS. 


“You think everyone’s beneath yer 
because you got a relation in the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and after 
all I ’ears it’s only in a bottle.’—The 
Tatler. 








Aunt Judy—Well, I sincerely hope 
you will he happy with him, Mandy. 
Is he a steady young man? 

Miss Mandy—Steady! My goodness, 
Aunt Judy, he’s been coming to see 
me for more than 11 years.—Stray 
Stories. 





“Goodness!” exclaimed Mrs. Sub- 
bubs, coming home from church, “the 
minister gave us nothing but fire and 
brimstone today.” 

“IT thought he would,” said her hus- 
band. “I saw their servant girl going 
down to the station with her trunk 
just after you started for church.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 





“The weather is very trying for 
everybody,” said the physician. 
“Yes,” replied Mrs. Smith; “I don’t 


see how Aunt Jerusha is going to bear 
up under it. When the sun doesn’t 
shine it gives her the blues, and when 
it does she says it’s fading the car- 
pet.” 





The fond husband was seeing his 
wife off with the children for their va- 
cation in the country. As she got into 
the train, he said: “But, my dear, 
won't you take’some fiction to read?’ 

“Oh, no!” she responded sweetly, 
“IT shall depend upon your letters from 
home.’”’—London Tattler. 





Lippincott tells of a dear old New 
England spinster, the embodiment of 
the timid and shrinking, who passed 
away at Carlsbad, where she had gone 
for her health, Her nearest kinsman 
ordered her body sent back to be 
buried—as was her wish—in the quiet 
little country churchyard at home. 
On opening the casket, he beheld, in- 
stead of the placid features of his Aunt 
Mary, the majestic port of an English 
general in full regimentals, who he re- 
membered had chanced to die at the 
same time and place. 

At once he cabled to the general’s 
heirs, explaining the situation and re- 
questing instructions. 

They came as follows: “Give the 
general quiet funeral, Aunt Mary in- 
terred today with full military honors, 
brass bands, saluting guns.”’ 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone. Haymarket 662-4. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Housework.—Armenian student wants to 
work night and morning for his board 
while studying at Institute of Technology. 
The president of Florida State University 
writes that he is quiet, diligent, and led 
his classes in chemistry, physics and 
mathematics. Address G. Torossian, 277 
Columbus Ave., Boston. 











Miss M. 


dressed woman 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 


F. FISK 
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